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A New Look At 
The Agricultural Missionary 


by JOHN B. GRIFFING 


T WAS MY PRIVILEGE to attend 

a national church conference last 
year. This body expressed great con- 
cern over the hunger, malnutrition, 
and deplorable living conditions in 
large areas of the earth where mis- 
sionaries serve. Everyone felt the 
church must include in its program 
the more practical, as well as the spir- 
itual, phases of the abundant life. Re- 
peatedly the need for more agricul- 
- tural missionaries was voiced. 


Disappointment Expressed 


Despite this atmosphere, a young 
agricultural missionary on furlough 
arose and expressed an opposite view. 
He said he was disappointed that so 
little opportunity had been given him 
to do the work for which he had dedi- 
cated his life. Most of his time, he ex- 
plained, was consumed in duties as 
treasurer of the mission and in other 
chores relegated to him because he 
was “only an agricultural mission- 
ary.” He felt the program for agri- 
cultural missionaries was due for 
some rigorous rethinking. 

This young man’s disappointment, 
unfortunately, is not the exception. It 
is all too common. 

A few months ago in Latin America 
I visited one of the best qualified agri- 
cultural missionaries I have ever 
known. In the United States he had 
been a successful farmer and had 
served as an able county agent. His 
wife had been a home demonstration 
agent. His assignment in Brazil was to 
operate three farms which produced 
milk, meat, and vegetables for the 
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dining hall of a large educational 
plant. The largest of the farms was 
extremely poor. The farms lost money 
for the school and his prestige suffered 
in a hopeless task. 


“Were We Right?” 


This dedicated pair said to me: “We 
are beginning to wonder if we did the 
right thing in coming here.” 

In a conference of missionaries on 
rural work last September, a conse- 
crated evangelist from the field in 
Mexico opened the discussion by pre- 
senting a problem. She said: “We 
wanted to show the poor people hew 
they could lift themselves out of their 
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misery to a higher standard of living. 
So we bought a piece of poor land 
such as the peasants have on their 
tiny farms. We brought down an agri- 
cultural worker to demonstrate mod- 
ern American methods of farming. 
The project was not successful. The 
agricultural man has gone into some- 
thing else. Now what do we do?” 

“That,” I replied, “is the question I 
have been continually trying to an- 
swer for many years.” 

I am trying to answer it now. In 
using the agricultural missionary, the 
most common pattern follows three 
steps. First, there is purchase of some 
land to be used for “demonstrating 
modern methods.” Second, a man who 
is a graduate of an agricultural school 
is invited to run it. Third, the project 
usually serves no useful purpose and 
the missionary’s time is wasted. 

Space does not permit us to give 
the various reasons why such projects 


RURAL EVANGELIST, Don Ermilo Palma of Xocenpich, Yucatan, 
teaches fruit tree grafting during rural workers’ institute. 
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Ea] GIRL of Colony of Mercy, United Lutheran Church, Andhra, 
India, arranges ‘’First Fruits’ for harvest festival. 


fail to accomplish their purpose and 
why, if continued, they become ex- 
pensive white elephants. It is enough 
to observe here that a foreign financed 
“demonstration” farm, or a mission 
farm operated for the purpose of pro- 
ducing food or earning funds is, as a 
rule, poor mission strategy. It is more 
important here to tell what can work. 

The conditions under which agricul- 
tural missionaries serve are varied. It 
is difficult to devise any formula for 
success. But in many years of expe- 
rience, I have seen the most good ac- 
complished by some form of exten- 
sion work. 

It is not necessary to buy a farm, 
import machinery, and hire help to 
demonstrate the superiority of good 
seed. All that is necessary is to per- 
suade the farmer to try a sample. He 
will be far more impressed by his 
own results than by those of a for- 
eigner who uses equipment he himself 
cannot have. And his results will be 
more convincing to his neighbors. 


The Right Track 


The agricultural missionary is on 
the right track when he uses exten- 
sion methods. Here his main emphasis 
is upon human beings rather than 
corn, upon spiritual values rather 
than material. In participating in 
Lord’s Acre projects, the members of 
the church learn to “serve the Lord 
with gladness” at the same time they 
are learning good farming methods. 
Through 4-H type of clubs for boys 
and girls, the better practices can be 
linked with education for better living. 


Then the agricultural missionary’s 
field may be the whole country in 
which he works. His great opportunity 
lies in serving as a middle man be- 
tween technical agricultural agencies 
and rural pastors or church workers. 
He can select from the new possibili- 
ties in seeds, fertilizers and methods 
the things that have proven helpful. 
He can put them in the hands of 
church leaders. He thus helps them to 
vitalize their local programs and mul- 
tiplies the work of his hands many 
times over. 


An Example 


Take the case of Robert Davis, the 
former county agent, and his wife, the 
home economist, who after several 
years, trying to run a mission farm, 
had begun to wonder just why they 
had become missionaries. In July 
1956 they were hosts at their station 
in Lins, State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, to 
the National Conference of Rural 
Pastors. 

The theme of the four-day Confer- 
ence was “The Church and Abundant 
Living.” Sessions were led by rural 
church leaders and by technical spe- 
cialists in agriculture and rural life. 
The program included discussions, 
studies and field demonstrations. Of 
special interest were sessions dealing 
with the church and community life 
and better family living. 

The program was intensely practi- 
cal. Learning by doing was empha- 
sized in the afternoon outdoor ses- 
sions and by two night excursions to 
rural centers where 4-H type clubs 
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and Lord’s Acre type projects were * 
initiated. A wide range of human 
needs were covered from games and 
folk singing to better agriculture, bet- 
ter health, and better rural sermons. 


Government Officials 


In the session devoted to a discus- 
sion of resources available to the ru- 
ral pastors, government officials par- 
ticipated. They said they were eager 
to make every resource of their re- 
spective services available to religious 
workers. 

As result of this conference, the 
Methodist Church of Brazil has cre- 
ated a new Department of Rural Life — 
and has named Bob Davis, the agri-_ 
cultural missionary, as its head. 

One of Bob’s first activities in his 
new capacity has been to organize a 
flow of suggestions to the several | 
church publications for news articles © 
on better living. The publications S| 
have welcomed the suggestions. He is — 
creating opportunities for rural pas-_ i 
tors throughout the country to ex- 
change ideas regarding practices in — 
rural improvement which they them- 4 
selves have found successful. | 


Local Conferences, Too | 
Already plans are being made for 
the next national conference of rural © 

pastors. This will probably be inter- 
denominational. Already the Method-— 
ists and the two Presbyterian groups © 
are participating. As opportunity per- 
mits, the national conference will be | 
supplemented by local conferences for 
rural pastors. These can serve greater — 
numbers with less expense. “ 

Bob Davis has enlisted the coopera- 
tion of a national training center in 
extension work which has headquar- 
ters at Ipanema, State of Sao Paulo. 
This organization includes specialists — 
who will assist him in conducting a 
two weeks short course in extension 
methods for seminary students. Ten 
students will be enrolled from the 
Methodist Seminary at Rudge Ramos, 
Sao Paulo, and ten from the Presbyte- 
rian Seminary at Campinas. In order 
that a close adaptation to the work of 
the church may be maintained, one 
professor from each seminary will as- 
sist with the training. 


Doors Are Opening 


A great awakening has come to the 
churches of Brazil regarding the new 
possibilities in rural work. Robert and © 
Ella Jean Davis are still wondering, © 
but no longer as to why they came. 
Rather, they are amazed that doors of 


Opportunity have been opening so 
widely and so rapidly. 

Let us view the work of the agricul- 
tural missionary in much larger per- 


spective. Let us make much greater 
_ use of the valuable services he is pre- 


pared to give. What we have sug- 
gested here can apply to other fields— 
home economics, village health, fam- 
ily life—where the church can profit 
much using fully the specially trained 
technical workers who are at hand 


and eager to help. 


The cost of this new program is ex- 


_ tremely low when compared with the 
large sums we so often spend on 
_ equipping and operating a “demonstra- 
tion” farm. The results are so much 
_ greater in terms of our objectives. 


Additional copies of this article may be 


secured from Rurat Missions at $2.00 per 
- hundred. 
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A Book Lending Service 
© From the Newsletter of the Chris- 
tian Rural Fellowship of Nigeria and 
the Camerouns, we are pleased to 
learn of their recently opened Book 
Lending Service. The headquarters 
for this service are at the Sudan 
United Mission, Gindiri Farmhouse, 
Post Office Barakin Ladi, via Jos, Ni- 
geria. The Secretary announces that 
they now have on hand over twenty- 
four new books and pamphlets as well 
as bulletins. They are willing to share 
these with others as requests arise. 
They ask for suggestions as to other 


' books that might be added to the list 
’ and wish to know how the library 
/ can best serve the members of the 


Christian Rural Fellowship as well as 


' others in need of this service. We feel 


sure that they would greatly appreci- 
ate any appropriate gifts of books 
from those who are interested in this 
noble adventure. Any such gifts or 
letters should be addressed to Mr. 
Peter Batchelor, at the above address. 


The Church in Our Town 


by Rockwell C. Smith 
Abingdon Press, Price $2.50 


' @ This is a book of program and 
' methods for churchmen—both minis- 


ters and laymen—who are concerned 


' that the rural church shall express in 
' its life the will of God. Here is help in 


making the church a more vital force 
in the life of the community. 

From the book: 

“Across the mountains and prairies 


| of our great country are scattered 
| thousands of little churches. They are 


' in a real sense, the hope of their 


world.” 


Costa Rica Insights Shared 


by LEON MILLER 


UTSTANDING in this season has 

been the Evangelical Assembly 
on Rural Work held at the beautiful 
camp Roble Alto, high on a hillside 
from which we could look far out over 
the plateau to the Pacific Ocean. 

A committee began working on the 
program months before the date for 
the Assembly. Now that the session is 
over, we can thank God, for we be- 
lieve his presence guided us all the 
way. 

It was my privilege to open the As- 
sembly on the theme, “The Holy 
Earth.” The first morning closed with 
a wonderful presentation of the his- 
tory of Protestant missions in Costa 
Rica by Reverend Wilton Nelson of 
the Latin American Mission. It is 
hoped his address can be published. 
In the afternoon, Russell Sargent di- 
rected our thinking on the subject, 
“Preparation of the Rural Pastor.” I 
followed with the topic, “Program of 
the Rural Church.” 


Visiting the Farm 


Wednesday morning, we visited dif- 
ferent activities of Roble Alto farm, 
including the children’s home, the 
‘dairy, coffee plantations, etc. Mr. Aziel 
Jones presented a most interesting re- 
port on his community service work 
among the Cabeca Indians of the Chir- 


ripo River Valley area. In the after- 
noon, we had the helpful assistance of 
Dr. Manuel Alers of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Agricultural Science. 
He spoke on the “Social Necessities of 
rural welfare in Costa Rica.” He was 
followed by Senor Alvaro Jimenez, of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, who dis- 
cussed the program of his department. 


Relating to Technical Services 


On Thursday morning, most of the 
time was given to considering ways 
by which our work can best be re- 
lated to the ongoing technical services 
of governments and other agencies. 
Donald Longworth led the discussion. 
There was a helpful discussion on 
“Rural Evangelism” presented by 
Reverend Carlos Louis Jimenez and 
also a session on “How to Prepare the 
Rural Layworker” led by Reverend 
Louis Spencer. 

One of the fine things about the 
Assembly was the fact it was spon- 
sored by the Evangelical Alliance of 
Costa Rica. The various churches 
were well-represented by both lay- 
men and ministers. A spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship was manifest during 
the entire Assembly. 


It is our hope to sponsor another 
such event this coming year. 


AGRONOMIST Marcos Pereira of Brazil tells rural pastors how 
& home gardens may greatly improve the diet of country people. 
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INDIAN FARMER. The plough and the planting of the seed are symbols of harvest 
and a cause for thanksgiving among the millions who live from work on the land. 


Plough Sunday in England 


@ Churches of the English country- 
side often observe Plough Sunday. 
This is an occasion of thanksgiving 
and worship, an occasion for asking 
God’s blessing on the agricultural sea- 
son. We take pleasure in giving here 
several extracts from such a service. 
The quotations are taken from the 
booklet entitled Country Services by 
D. L. Cooper. 


Gratitude for God’s Gifts 

The congregation now stands, and a 
representative of. the Young Farmers’ 
Clubs (for example) leads them in 
expressing their thankfulness for 
God’s gifts: 
Young Farmer: From God comes every 
good and perfect gift. 
People: From God comes every good 
and perfect gift. 
Young Farmer: The rich soil, the 
smell of the fresh-turned earth: 
People: Come from God. 


The keenness of a 
men’s breath, and 


Young. Farmer: 
winter’s frost, 
horses, steaming: 


People: Come from God. 


Young Farmer: The hum of the trac- 
tor, the gleam of a cutting edge: 


People: Come from God. 


Young Farmer: The wheeling of the 
birds, men’s shouts and laughter: 


People: Come from God. 


Young Farmer: The seamed hand, the 
knotted arm, the sweat of the brow, 
the skill of the ploughman: 


People: Come from God. 


Young Farmer: The beauty of a clean- 
cut furrow, the sweep of a well- 
ploughed field: 


People: Come from God. 


Young Farmer: Blessed be God in all 
his gifts: 
People: And holy in all his works. 


Prayers 


O God, who dost give each man his 
work to do for thy sake, prosper we 
pray thee, throughout this year the 
work and workers on the fields and 
farms of our parish. Let the plough- 
man’s hope be fulfilled in a plentiful 
harvest. Let thy people be fed with 
the wholesome food of their country- 
side. Let town and country, united in 
gratitude to thee, be drawn nearer to 
the understanding and true service of 
each other: through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

O God, who hast entrusted the soil 
to our keeping, help us to render to 
thee a good account of our manage- 
ment: that as we keep our land in 
good heart, so we may ourselves be 
kept rich in Christian living: through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
GOES TO SCHOOL — 


by Bruce A. SMALLEY 


One of the first problems as we be- 
gin work among village people in 
Southern Rhodesia is to find out what 
their real needs are. To assess those 
needs properly, we must consider first 
what they have to work with and 
what their resources are. It is never 
safe to proceed on the assumption that 
we ourselves know in advance what 
their needs are. At the same time, it is 
equally false to assume that their 
needs are the same as those of any 
more advanced farming area. j 

Thanks to the Government’s excel- _— 
lent program of native agriculture © 
many of the farmers here do have the © 
ability to produce much more than ~ 
they are now doing. However the vast — 
majority suffer from the shortcomings ~ 
of a young, undeveloped country. - 
While increased production is impor- — 
tant, the immediate need is for an ac- _ 
cessible market for what is already — 
produced. Inexpensive fertilizers are 
needed too and the knowledge of how 
best to use local resources. These re- — 
quirements are of course supple- © 
mented by the “felt” wants which ap- — 
pear to be those of people anywhere ~— 
—clothing, better health, education | 
and, of course, social and political jus- _ 
tice. 

After careful study we have come 
to believe that a family training pro- 
gram, similar to that found at Kam- 
bini, Portuguese East Africa, would 
be of great help. Such training en- 
ables the entire family to “go to 
school” for a period of one to three or 
even four years. During that time in- 
dividuals can learn better methods of 
working together as a family toward 
the improvement of agriculture, how - 
to build a better home, and useful 
handicrafts. At the same time they 
are acquiring the essential formal ed- 
ucation including religious instruction, 
principles of health and sanitation, 
literacy and other subjects necessary 
to living a more abundant life. 


ESSENTIAL TO INDIA 


In his address before the Christian 
consultation on rural development, 
held recently in Allahabad, North In- 
dia, Rev. Ralph Richard Keithan gave 
the presidential address. He said that 
a rural based society is essential to 
any country like India where social 
and economic resources are, to such a 
large extent, rural. 


Challenge of Our Time 


We are glad to give here a few ex- 
tracts from a speech delivered by the 
newly elected Director-General of the 
world wide Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, Mr. R. B. Sen, of India, at 
a dinner given in his honor at the Na- 


tional Press Club, Washington, D.C., 


February 4, 1957. 


e “Two weeks ago, I was asked to ad- 
dress the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. In my statement I 
tried to set out, in as short a form as I 
could make it, what I regard as some 
of the most powerful forces shaping 
the world we live in and determining, 
or influencing, the direction of our 
work. These factors form the back- 
ground for much of my thinking on 
the tasks of FAO and I think, there- 
fore, that I should refer to them again 
briefly here before going on to tell you 
a little more about FAO’s work as 
‘such. 

“Among these forces, the striking 
‘progress in what might briefly be de- 
scribed as ‘death control’ is one. Im- 
‘proved health and the lengthening of 
‘life in themselves are some of the 
‘most important elements of improved 
standards of living. But in the less de- 
veloped regions of the world, a falling 
death rate by itself can have just the 
reverse effect by adding to the magni- 
tude of economic problems which face 
the living. 


Food Production Urgent 


“There is a great deal of discussion 
again these days about some of the 
age-old problems that arise from the 
‘race between food production and 
‘population growth. Many different 
‘views are held; but to me the implica- 
‘tions for the work of FAO are clear. 
‘Surely, whatever our views on that 
race between food production and 
‘growth of population, there can be no 
idoubt that our efforts for expansion 
‘and improvement of food production 
. .. must continue to be unrelenting 
‘and of the utmost urgency. 

“Tt is this urgency that gives mo- 
‘mentum to much of the work that 
FAO is doing. FAO is an instrument 
whereby the more developed countries 
can convey to the less developed areas 
both their technological progress in 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries and nu- 
trition, and their longer experience in 
related economic and administrative 
‘services. 

“Another movement which has 
gained great momentum in our times 


‘is the awakening of the common man 


all over the world. His sharply height- 
ened sense of poverty works two 
ways. On one hand it provides an im- 
portant stimulus to action, progress 
and reform. On the-other, it tends to 
create new problems by widening the 
gap between his human wants and 
their fulfilment. Through education 
and rapid means of communication, 
people who for centuries have had a 
submarginal existence are being 
brought into closer contact today with 
wealthier civilizations which they 
want to emulate. 

“Until four hundred years ago the 
East and West were nearly on a level 
so far as material existence was con- 
cerned, though a very low level. Since 
then the West has forged ahead with 
its technological achievements, while 
the East has lagged behind. Mean- 
while, the historical forces which 
by now have made the East ready 


to absorb the technological achieve- 
ments of the West, also have made 
the West anxious and willing to 
share its knowledge, experience, and 
resources, and thus to help create con- 
ditions of equality on which a peace- 
ful and contented world can be built. 


In 40 Countries 


“FAO was created at Quebec in Oc- 
tober, 1945. It started its work with 45 
members and with a budget of four 
and a half million dollars. We now 
have a total of 74 member govern- 
ments and a total staff of about 1,600 
persons, professional, administrative 
and general services. Over 600 of the 
staff, principally technical assistance 
experts, are working in over 40 coun- 
try missions and in the four regional 
offices at Bangkok, Cairo, Santiago, 
and Washington, D.C. 

“FAO’s activities cover a wide range 
of technical and economic subjects 
in the fields of agriculture, fisheries, 
forestry, nutrition, agricultural sta- 
tistics, marketing and economics.” 


AFGHANISTAN BOY gathering fuel. The FAO promotes forestry to aid thousands 
like this lad who must gather fuel from eroded mountain sides almost barren. 


Pen or Hoe... or Both? 


by CHARLOTTE WYCKOFF 


® Don’t think because our annual re- 
ports from India are so often full of 
the problem of poverty that we are 
satisfied to go on forever just passing 
out driblets of food to waiting people. 
We realize that this is not a perma- 
nent solution. We are weary of this 
procedure. Yet, we realize it must be 
an important part of the present effort. 
But every rupee we can get hold of 
goes to educating village boys and 
girls in the hope they will be able to 
help meet the problems of their vil- | 
lages in some more constructive way. 
Quite apart from the national pro- 
gram for community development 
(which has not yet reached this area 
of India), we have local private “five-— 
year plans.” | 

The task is not as simple as some 
consider it to be. Already there is the — 
serious problem of unemployment — 
among those who have passed through ~ 
the eighth grade, high school or evens 
trade school. Graduates come to us — 
begging for help to find a job or a | 

“seat” for some further vocational 
training course. Industrialization will J 

doubtless take care of part of this sit- 7 
uation after some years, but the prob- — 
lems are now. And at present there 
are no factories in this region to take — 
up the slack. 

To those who have land we say, j 
“Take your boys and girls out to the 
fields with you and let them work.” If 
the boy’ s father owns land, he is will-_ 
ing to do that and he can often profit 
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Rural Church 
in the 

Philippine Islands. 
“The Church is 
constituted by homes.” 


I Want To Be 
A Rural Minister 


by ANASTACIO E. ROBLES 


Senior, College of Theology 
Central Philippine University 


RURAL LIFE is blessed with the beauty 
of the earth. A sensitive soul sur- 
rounded with the beauty of nature is 
aware of the ever present Creator. 

Backyard gardening for the rural 
minister is not only a creative activ- 
ity and recreation, but also an actual 
demonstration of doing one’s part in 
making this world of ours a better 
world. 

I must love rural life, the rural 
people, develop a high sense of appre- 
ciation of the best in rural culture, 
and I must have a thorough under- 
standing of the rural community I am 
going to serve. I must not fail to see 
that there are also dangers and weak- 
nesses in rural life. 

Above everything else, I must have 
the Christian message and I am bound 
to live up to it with my message of 
salvation. Personal and social salva- 
tion must begin with me. 

I must not neglect the practical 


From the Phippuce Rural Fellowship Bul- 
letin, November, 6. 


aspects of the rural ministry. I would 
not neglect to attend to both the spiri- 
tual and material needs of my flock. I 
must do something to train my people 
in stewardship of all of life; I must 
promote good farming, soil conserva- 
tion, and dynamic community living. 

I must not fail to train future lead- 
ers. Leaders that would not only lead 
but serve. I must train them in the 
spirit of service as the Master taught 
and lived. I must develop the natural 
talents or inherent abilities of my 
young people for Christian vocation 
and for definite Christian service. 

I would not neglect to promote 
wholesome home and family life. The 
home is still the foundation in char- 
acter building and in nation building. 
The church, the community, and the 
neighborhood, are constituted by the 
homes. My mission would be to make 
every home in the community, Chris- 
tian. 

I must be a living witness and make 
my rural ministry Christ-like. 
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by the training in agriculture we have 
tried to give the boy in school. 


But the majority of the parents are a 
only tenant farmers or laborers on the 


land of others, working for meager 
daily wage during such seasons as 
work is available. Such parents are 
disillusioned, for after sacrificing 
much to send their boys to school, 
they find them still unable to get 


positions and earn a decent living. — 
One such father said, “My son spent 
eight years in school, and during that 


time he held nothing in his hand but 


a pen or pencil. Now how can you ask | 


me to make him hold a crowbar and a 


hoe and work for a master for a 


coolie’s wage?” 

The disappointment of such parent 
is bitter. 

Fortunately, times are changing 
and we believe there are better days 


ahead. However the great question be- 
fore us in many parts of India is to de- 
velop such an attitude and a form of 


education that the. hand which holds 
the pen will also gladly hold the hoe. 
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Mr. Solomon Moody, editor of the Young Farmers’ Journal and a member of the 
Christian Rural Fellowship of Nigeria, at work in his home garden. 


Pointers on Taking Pictures 


by DUANE B. ROSENKRAUS, JR. 


SPACE does not permit an extensive 
discussion of photographic methods, 
and there is much reliable literature 
on the subject. However, the follow- 
ing highlights may be useful. 

(1) Hold the camera very steadily 
when taking the picture. Many people 
who have difficulty holding the cam- 
era steady enough use a tripod. Others 
cure the trouble by attaching a cable 
release to the camera. Some use. both. 

(2) Avoid shadows on or near the 
subject in most color pictures. Shad- 
ow is.the worst enemy in color pho- 
tography of farm: and home subjects. 

(3) Get close enough to the subject 
to fill up the field of the slide or pho- 
tograph without cutting out anything 
that matters. Many subjects (such as 
a herd of cattle) generally look far- 
ther away to the camera than to the 
photographer’s eye. 

(4) Consider vertical as well as 
horizontal shots, except for television 
where all pictures must be horizontal. 
Also, consider the possibilities of hav- 
ing the camera either close to the 
ground or on an elevation. Many of 
the best agricultural shots are made 
from a fairly high elevation. 

(5) Backgrounds are very impor- 
tant. A poor background sometimes 
spoils a good subject. A good back- 
ground (such as terraces, a herd of 
cattle, or a woodland) adds a great 
deal to some agricultural scenes. On 


the other hand, the viewer should 
searcely be aware of the background 
for some scenes, particularly the rela- 
tive close-ups. If in doubt for many 
outside subjects, use the sky as the 
background, shooting from near the 
ground. A general rule for inside sub- 
jects is to avoid dark walls, dark 
drapes, or dark furniture as back- 
ground in most instances. Large floral 
designs in wall paper, drapes, or fur- 
niture are also distracting. 


“Training Voluntary Workers” 
by WILFRED SCOPES 


Published by the Lucknow Publishing 
House, Lucknow U.P., India, Rs. 2-4-0. 


AS A SECRETARY of the National Chris- 
tian Council for India, the author 
combines the experience of a number 
of those who have moved toward a 
new pattern different in features, but 


similar in form. This book is primarily 


intended for the planners, organizers 


of courses for training lay workers. It 


has value also for anyone concerned 


with how the Church should put its | 


entire membership to work. 


The key word is voluntary. The 
handbook, while giving suggestions 


‘ 


and describing methods for the train-— 


ing and use of lay men and women, 


emphasizes that the training is for 4 
particular kind of service. The funda- 
mental concern is not that Christians 


should want to be trained, but that 


training should be for a voluntary 
service. 

These new leaders are not to be 
“tools or agents” of the mission or. 
church. The lay person who volun- 


teers is not only unpaid for his serv-— 


ice, but he gives it unreservedly and 
willingly. By this kind of motive, the 
pattern of the voluntary worker be- 
comes decisively dissimilar from the 
former type of “mission agent.” 

Mr. Scopes shows his own experi- 
ence in the training of lay leaders by 
producing a collection of forms and 
suggested materials used by those in 
India who have been similarly en- 
gaged. ' 


Farmers in India, using a fodder cutter. A good picture tells a story. 
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